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Tuere is one public and itinerant lecturer, Dr. E. P. Bannine, who 
appeals to no model and copies no prototype. His whole history, so far 
as I have learned it, is indicative of the impulse of benevolence. He 
has been for years in a course of indefatigable and incessant lecturing. 
In fact, the labor that would kill others is pastime to him. While giv- 
ing five or six public lectures a week, each say two hours long, he seems 
reluctant to retire to rest at night before spending two or three hours in 
further illustrating to his friends his favorite theme. On this he never 
tires. To obtain a just reception of this with the public, is the one 
great pursuit. He can talk on other subjects, and intelligently. He is a 
gentleman, and, more, a christian, and possesses truly the milk of human 
kindness. It was pure philanthropy which drove bim from his field of 
practice in Pennsylvania, and made him a wanderer over the world. He 
discovered there, as he supposed, that almost all the chronic diseases of 
the thorax, abdomen, and pelvis, result from a faulty construction—a de- 
fective strength—of the abdominal muscles. This discovery led him 
ultimately to the invention of a truly useful and handsome truss for the 
support of those muscles, which he calls his patent Lace. With this in 
hand, actuated by the most sanguine hope and never-doubting ex- 
pectations of success, Dr. Banning left his home and employers, to ac- 
quaint the professional and invalid world with the real nature of his dis- 
covery. He early visited these Springs, where thousands of these suffer- 
ers assemble annually, to whom especially his improved instrument per- 
tains. I admired his enthusiasm and his spirit. Such a spirit as his, 
spread through all our ranks, would inevitably result in great and solid 
improvements in banishing disease from the human family. ‘Two sum- 
mers he has been here; and, if he did not succeed so well the last as 
the first season, I can truly say that in seven years no specialty has ever 
succeeded more than Dr. Banning’s. Many itinerant lecturers come 
here because there are many invalids. Had I not already made too free 
with my readers’ patience, i could give an amusing picture of the va- 
rious arts and devices used here to obtain a hearing. I began last sum- 
mer to collect all the show-bills, puffs, paintings hung on trees, placards 
stuck up in the woods, &c. &c., for some idle sport; but I must not 
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touch them now. I have said thus much only to remark that the Con- 
gress Spring itself, to say nothing of seven or eight others about as 

is an indomitable rival to all common-place retailers of medical skill, and 
they learn on the ground, what they would not believe elsewhere, that 
the invalid multitude will not be diverted from the waters and baths for 
which they come. 

Dr. Banning has made you, Mr. Editor, a long visit at Boston. He 
has visited a great part of New England, and is at this moment hard 
at work in New York. If Dr. Banning is not winning the favor of the 
faculty, the fault is in his theory and not in his temper. There is a con- 
aaaat friction between him and the faculty from oe He makes 
all chronic complaints, with few exceptions, depend on inherent weakness 
and relaxation of the abdominal muscles, allowing the various organs and 
viscera to sink out of place. Hence all the trouble. Hence, too, the 
one remedy. And hence, also, the absurdity, in his estimation, of the 
multiplex remedies included under medicine, diet and regimen, which the 
ingenious physician brings to bear on the diseases under consideration. 
Feeling within him the dead certainty that the muscles alone are in fault, 
and that the lace is the remedy, how harrowing to Dr. Banning’s feelings 
to see invalids puked, purged, blistered, bled, cupped, mercurialized, &c. 
&c. Besides his patients, ype of trusses, private illustrations and 
public lectures, he has already published his lectures, and also a respecta- 
ble duodecimo, entitled, | believe, “ Common Sense Applied to the Con- 
sideration of Chronic Diseases.” In conclusion, Dr. B. must pardon 
me for saying, that it is still to be proved whether his success hitherto 
has not resulted from his unparalleled enthusiasm, toil and perseverance, 
rather than the supreme excellency of the remedy. The lace is a good 
auxiliary ; but never should be and never can be the unicum remedium 
and instar omnium. 

Homeopathy has been before the medical public since 1810, the date 
of the Ist edition of Hannemann’s Organon at Dresden. From the 
moment Hahnemann began to quake from taking the cinchona, he be- 
came inspired, and was ever after a man of one idea. Jn 1840 a distin- 
guished American gentleman was under his care in Paris five weeks, and 
the whole therapeutical course consisted in smelling at an empty phial 
that had contained medicine, to be repeated once in five days!! None 
but a man of one idea could commit such an outrage on common sense. 
The American, being a clergyman, and dependent on the politeness of 
friends, was under a species of compulsion. He neither received nor ex- 
pected relief. This system has, during the thirty-five years of its pro- 
gress, been patronized by crowned heads, public bodies, and the learned 
and the great. The theory of curing disease by instituting similar affec- 
tions, was plausible and captivating. Worthy practitioners, who had cured 
scores of diarrhceas by cathartics, ophthalmias by astringent collyria, cu- 
taneous eruptions by the use of aggravating internal medicines (similia 
similibus ), were caught with the project of carrying out this theory to all 
human sufferings, and of course removing an asthma by something that 
would create dyspnoea, a dropsy by an agent that would produce infiltra- 
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tion, scrofulous tumors by some producer of lumps, and so on, ad infini- 
tum. And, then the hope of finding a specific for every isolated symp- 
tom—a balm for every individual form of sufiering—was not that a noble 
and inspiriting hope ? ‘The stimulating anticipations arising from factitious 
aifections, specific remedies, and a judicious diet and regimen, soon secured 
to homeeopathy men of sagacity and fine talents. From a somewhat 
limited intercourse with a few of these men of our own country, both 
here and in the cities, [ cannot withhold from them my respect in regard 
both to science and gentlemanly habits. And as an individual, deeply inter- 
ested in the removal of chronic ailments, 1 feel personally obliged to 
them for abandoning the beaten track and endeavoring to show us “a 
more excellent pM The world is wide: and if they can relieve hu- 
man woe more skilfully than ourselves, who shall retard their progress ? 
One thing is certain—that homeopathy is on its final trial. It has se- 
cured advocates enough, both among the physicians and laity, thoroughly to 
test it. Nothing can jostle it off the course, if like Abemethy, Hamilton 
and others, Hahnemann has introduced solid improvements. 1 cannot 
go into the sources of my information which have led me to apprehend 
that in Europe the scheme is decidedly on the wane, and at least station- 
ary here. My readers need not be told that it has lost ground greatly in 
Europe. It has rever been received in America with so much popular 
favor and enthusiasm as the a of rain water, conjoined 
with proper diet, obtained in Hartford, Conn., some twenty years 
ago, under the auspices of the Rats Water Docror. It can now 
scarcely be credited that this exceedingly illiterate and vulgar man could 
be literally worshipped, and could attract daily a concourse of wagons 
and ilies that would surpass the long line at a Connecticut church on 
the Sabbath. The homeeopaths have done substantial service to their 
fellowmen in the same way. If there be anything certain in dietetics, it 
is that coffee, to many, isa poison. 1 speak from careful and prolonged in- 
quiry of invalids, when I aver that four fifths of all who come to my 
office have abandoned coffee from its effect on themselves, carefully ex- 
amined. These physicians have completely removed coflee and tea 
from the tables of their patients, and are really all of them rain water 
doctors. If to this we add the improvement of the diet in general, the 
hopes resulting from a new plan of medication, the ease of swallowing the 
medicine, its curious and inviting form, its alleged ease of operation, the 
effect of time in allowing diseases to expire, the disuse of a preceding, ex- 
travagant amount of medicines, and the respectability of the men them- 
selves ; we may confidently predict the continuance of homeopathy for a 
considerable time yet. But two things will most certainly work its downfall 
in the end. Ist. The occasional loss of an acute case, which the friends 
will not fail to see was the result of having no medicine, for such in fact 
is the infinitesimal dosing as hitherto administered. Be it remembered, 
that if the homeeopaths are giving calomel, antimony, &c., in operative 
doses, as is reported, and bleeding occasionally, then the end of Hahne- 
mannism is already come. 2d. The cessation of detraction and invidious 
remarks on our part, which are always perfectly discernible by those 
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around us, and allowing them their proper and just position as fellow la- 
borers, though in — fields, for the great and benevolent project of 
healing the sick. Such a course will not only exalt the regular practi- 
tioner, but disarm te friends of the homeeopath and allow them accu- 
rately to appreciate the risk they run by permitting diseases as they rise, 
acute and chronic, to progress without the interference of active and re- 
sponsible medicine. 

One word about Hydropathy before I close. Vincent Priessnirz, 
when in 1516 he plunged his crushed, hot finger into cold water, com- 
menced his cold water speculations and practice. In 1819, when his 
broken rib had been dressed, bandaged and fomented in the usual way by 
his German surgeon, Priessnitz amended his doings by laying his abdomen 
on a chair, and compressing the viscera up, against the inside of his rib, 
restored it to its place and himself to ease. His treatment of his finger 
led him to swathe his chest in cloths wet in cold water. This is the sim- 
ple origin of hydro-sudo-pathy. In 1829 he opened his institution at 
Grafenburg. Since then, this peasant has crowds of patients, embracing 
counts, dukes, princes, generals, physicians, &c. He is absolute. None 
gainsay his dictates. ‘The physician who casts a glance at the frontis- 
piece of the “ Water Cure ” will be surprised and amused at the multi- 
plex application externally of cold water. The amount of water taken 
internally each day is about 16 half pints. ‘There is a respectable num- 
ber of similar institutions in Great Britain, and a few in America. It is, 
however, a matter of wonder that this novelty in medicine should prosper 
so little here. I heard a gratuitous lecture in New York the past winter, 
but the popular impression seemed feeble. ‘The truth is, none but a man 
of firm health and nerve should undertake to drive our effeminate invalids 
through two long processes daily of sweating beneath a pile of feather- 
beds, thence to take a plunge in a cold bath, drinking sixteen tumblers of 
cold water, eating cold food, and spending a good share of the remainder 
of the day with wet sheets wrapped around the abdomen. There is an- 
other evil which may greatly conflict with the impatience of our country- 
men, namely, that the invalids must grow worse four or five weeks before 
convalescence fairly commences. The scheme can never prosper here, 
unless some commanding and detegnined man shall take the supervision, 
and even then its continuance and prosperity cannot be enduring. 

It was my original design, Mr. Editor, when commencing these stric- 
tures on chronic diseases, after enumerating some of the most prominent 
plans sustained by individuals, to conclude with an inquiry into the most 
approved processes within our own ranks. J have some facilities for as- 
certaining the approved modes of medication, the remedies most relied 
on by our best physicians, and their regimen, resulting from a particular 
investigation of each case that comes to my office, and recording the same 
in case-books for a series of seven years. From these the outline of 
practice at present prevailing could be arranged. But with these facili- 
ties there are obstacles sufficient to outweigh them. Invalids who apply 
to me for counsel, come with the main design of using the waters inter- 
nally and externally, and expect only directions as to the choice of the 
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spring, manner of drinking and bathing, together with such auxiliary 
medicines as may appear necessary. In a majority of cases, the whole 
cure is accomplished without any adjuvants whatever. From these cir- 
cumstances, and from the fact that I have already presumed greatly on the 
patience of yourself and your readers, I defer any further remarks, hop- 
ing that some one who feels a deep interest in the treatment of chronic 
diseases, and has cultivated that department particularly—nay, that many 
will enlist their labors in your Journal for the better cultivation of this 
important but neglected field. Respectfully, 
Saratoga Springs, April 30, 1845. M. IL. Nortu. 


REMARKS ON MEDICAL REFORM. 
(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Mvcu has been said and written on the subject of Medical Reform ; 
much has been intended and attempted, but little achieved. At one lo- 
cality, the well-informed of the profession have implored and obtained 
legislative aid ; at another, an attempt has been made to render the com- 
— more intellectual, that those who compose it might be enabled to 
apprehend the difference between professional ability and empirical pre- 
sumption ; while at another, the empirics and people have been, and are, 
left to their own course—the physicians resting content in the —_ that 
“wisdom will be learnt from experience,” or that “ audacity will work 
out its own reward.” 

Lecturers have denounced, and journals have thrown open their pages 
to expose, the insidiousness of the bold pretenders, who degrade the dig- 
nity of a profession, mar the peace and well being of individuals, and 
prevent that repose of confidence in the good effects of medicine, which 
would otherwise be ensured by well-informed and respectable practition- 
ers. About 1780 Vicessimus Knox wrote, for the purpose of correct- 
ing this evil ; and in the Medico-Chirurgical Review for June, 1821, and 
succeeding numbers, we find the Editor ‘“ defraying, at his own expense, 
eight pages of closely printed letter-press, as a medical Argus, to keep a 
watchful eye on the interest and respectability of the profession, and le- 
gitimately to criticize such deviations from the line of rectitude, sound 
science, &c., as might occur in men or books” : and yet, alas! the same 
evil exists, the same causes call for the interference of journalists. Argus 
No. 1 has not delineated, nor is it believed that in the “ oration pro- 
nounced by Prof. Richerand, of Paris,” to which he refers, was drawn 
such a humiliating picture of the profession as in truth exists with us, at 
this day. How it is in the Northern and Eastern States, where the popu- 
lation is more dense, and upon presumption more intelligent, those who have 
never visited there cannot judge; but in this portion of our country sel- 
dom are the ordinary principles of politeness observed by medical practi- 
tioners, and “too many make it their sole line of policy to ingratiate 
themselves with the public and their patients, at the expense of their co- 
temporaries in the same profession.” 
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Steam doctors are of but little trouble to the communities, and a source 
of but little vexation to the faculty. True, there are some—but they are 
few, and but seldom entrusted with the care of the sick. ‘Those who 
have furnished the materials for this paper are professed members of 
the regular medical frxiernity, and believe greatly in the efficacy of calo- 
mel, bloodletting, &c«.—though their faith is occasionally shaken, if we 
judge from the language of that one of their number who “had a pa- 
tient, a rich man that lived in that big brickhouse, just over the way 
there. He took the fever, and I purged him with calomel and bled him 
every day for five days, and yet he died with typhoid symptoms.” 

The practice of another, who is yet living, and engaged in the dis- 
charge of his arduous professional duties, not one hundred miles from this 
point, furnishes the best conceivable argument of the positive indivisible- 
ness of practical medicine and surgery. A patient, which he treat- 
ed for the fever, upon Jeaving bed had a considerable swelling of the 
leg and foot, which she (for the patient was a woman) considered as ne- 
cessary to the complete recovery of her health, for “ the doctor” told her 
“it was the fever leaving her that way.” After a time, the swelling still 
remaining, but confined to her feet, he declared it “ impossible for the 
fever to get out” without the loss of her toes; which appendages he 
amputated with, in his own opinion, great surgical skill and despatch. 

The prescriptions of the great Mott are not so perfect, but that a 
practitioner may occasionally be found who is able to improve them ; as, 
for example, “ Dr. Mott recommends smoking a pipe for bronchitis, and 
1 would add a pipe with a long stem,”—and the improvement is enforced 
with an argument which must carry conviction of its importance to the 
minds of all others, as well as the distinguished professor himself—“ and 
for this reason, the smoke in passing through the stem will mix with the 
oil on the sides and become more medicinal.” 

The most distinguished medical lexicographer is challenged to deliver 
an opinion with more technical precision, than “the doctor” who 
teaches us that “a bruise-atic upon the shin-atic is very apt to produce 
a spasm-adic ;” and that ‘“ the modus operandi of an anedemical prepa- 
ration is very mitigating to a morbid stomic.” 

Nor is it hard for some of them to account for the non-success of 
treatment, when “ consumption and sore throat, inflammation of the 
bowels and congestion of the liver, erasipelas and fever,” all combine, 
at the same time, for the destruction of one poor human being ; and as 
readily is the cause of the onset of an unpleasant symptom divulged, as 
we may learn, when we are told of that patient, “ in whose case re-action 
of the disease and re-action of the medicine ockurring at the same mo- 
ment, come very near blowing out his brains.” 

And the knowledge of anatomy with these is quite extensive and pro- 
found, though it is not presumed that “the doctor” who applied the 
blister upon the abdomen, will ever be permitted to perform the duties of 
a demonstrator, or fill the chair of professor ‘gf anatomy in a medical 
school. He did apply the blister upon whd@he conceived to be the 
ab—placing it across the buttocks, and with great care, that its action 
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upon the dough-men might not be prevented. After a time the plaster 
was removed, and the parts to which it had been applied, as well as the 
feces which the patient had passed, were subjected to a close examina- 
tion by “the doctor,” who sagely declared that “ the blister had done 
very well upon the ab—but upon the dough-men didn’t do at all.” 
ow much we learn from that doctor who in attempting to examine 

the pulse at the wrist, declared that ‘the nerves rose so high, and shot up 
so, | could hardly feel it !” and how much we owe to him who made the 
profound discovery that “the return of the menstrual flux depended upon 
the rarefication of the zodiac !” i 

Can the spirit of Hippocrates, of Asculapius, of Sydenham, rest in 
peace, when the calling which they attempted to elevate is thus debased 
—when philanthropy is thus scoffed, intelligence thus shamed, humanity 
thus shocked ? East Tennessee. 

April 14, 1845. 


[Our Tennessee correspondent has drawn a picture of the state of 
medical education in that portion of the country, which we are sure will not 

nerally apply to the profession there, and which it is to be hoped is too 
highly colored for any but the particular cases to which he alludes. These, 
as the writer (a professional gentleman in good standing) informs us in a 
letter, are correctly reported, and are melancholy and shameful instances 
of ignorance and quackery among medical men.—Eb.] 


BANDAGING IN CASES OF WOUNDED ARTERIES. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Sargical Journal. 


Dear Srr,—lI find but comparatively few strictures upon the various 
interesting articles in your valuable Journal, either in commendation or 
the contrary ; and I have sometimes felt not a little surprised and disap- 
— at their omission. ‘There is one, however, from Dr. Nelson, of 

ontreal, Canada, from which I feel it a duty not to withhold my ap- 
probation. It is the first article in your No. of April 16th, 1845, and 
relates to “ Accidental Wounds of the Bloodvessels.” ‘The treatment 
consists of swathing the limb both above and below the incision, with a 
very long but narrow bandage—and which compietely succeeded, even 
when the femoral artery was divided with an axe! Thus was the pain- 
ful and hazardous operation of cutting down, taking up, and tying, the 
artery, entirely dispensed with ! 

This method, pursued by the doctor, strikes me as a very great and 
very important improvement in surgical practice ; and the more to be a 
plauded, when we consider the frequency of the cases to which it is ap- 
plicable. Some years since, a very eminent surgeon of my particular ac- 
quaintance, was very much surprised at the complete recovery of one of 
his patients in whom he was constrained to trust to a similar practice. The 
case was that of a lad who had accidentally divided the brachial artery. 
He was the son of a gentleman of high standing, who absolutely refused 
to have the doctor’s plan, of cutting down and securing the artery, per- 
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formed. He was, therefore, obliged to trust to swathing and compression, 
and his patient entirely recovered without any untoward or disagreeable 
occurrence whatever. My friend, the surgeon, was very much surprised 
at the result, which he called a case of “ geet sy cure of ancurism,”’ 
But whether he ever published it, as he told me that it was his intention 
to do, 1 am unable to say. 

Some years afterwards, 1 was called to a man of some standing in so- 
ciety, and who owned and lived in the house of one of the former governors 
of this State, then deceased. From some pecuniary disasters, he had be- 
come partially insane, and attempted suicide by wing himself into a 
well. Not succeeding in this, by his being timely extricated, he made an 
attempt to bleed himself to death by chopping off one of his hands with 
an axe. He struck the edge of it into the wrist of his left arm near the 
place where we usually feel the pulse. But as he did not succeed in the 
amputation by the first blow, he was seen and prevented from doing him- 
self further injury. He however cut off the radial artery, and all the soft 
parts to the bone. When I arrived, I found the part held together and 
the surrounding firmly compressed by a strong and determined 
friend of the family. As he had stopped the hemorrhage by this com- 

ression, and as it did not return in any considerable degree when he 
oosened his hold, I determined to trust to bandaging the limb and bring- 
ing the parts together with compressing and dressing the wound. The 
loss of blood might have had a favorable effect upon his mania, as he did 
not afterwards attempt self-destruction. The hemorrhage never returned. 
The incision healed by the first intention, and his recovery was speedy 
and complete. 

Among the variety of interesting, instructive and entertaining articles, 
with which your Journal is weekly fraught, | have been myself very much 
delighted with Dr. Tasor’s Historical Sketches of Tobacco. 1 think 
the doctor deserves the thanks of the profession for the able, useful and 
scientific manner in which he has treated the subject. 

I remain as ever, Sir, your most ob't, 


Lebanon, Conn., April, 1345. Joseru Comstock, M.D. 


ATROPHY OF THE LEFT LUNG. 
By Lafayette Perkins, M.D., Farmington, Maine. 


(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Sargical Journai.} 


Mrs. Armssy, aged about 60, widow of N. Armsby, Esq., of Farming- 
ton, deceased at Bloomfield, July 25th, i844. She was conveyed to 
this town with care, and by request an examination took place at the 
dwelling house of her relative, Dr. Phillips, 24 hours after her decease. 
Although the morbid appearances gave evidence of a disease of long 
standing of the left lung and pleura, yet it is understood that she had but 
little morbid expectoration or cough, and with the exception of a sickness 
some time in 1841, and once about a year before her decease, at which 
time she was under the care of her relative, Dr. Crosswell, of Mercer, 
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she appeared to enjoy tolerable good health, inclining rather to the embon- 

int, and without any marked or well-defined disease of the chest until 
be last sickness and a few weeks before her death. This case may be 
interesting to most private practitioners, on account of the peculiarities of 
the morbid state of the lung and pleura, and the comparatively silent 
manner in which the disease had progressed. She had the operation of 
paracentesis thoracis for dropsy of the left side performed at Bloomfield 
by Dr. Bates, of New York, in her last sickness, with some relief. 

External view.—Skin fair, emaciation not remarkable, some very black, 
well-defined, round spots, about the size of a ten cent piece (not elevated) 
on the back of the neck and shoulders, apparently different from those 
caused by the settling of the blood in depending parts. Left side of the 
chest some flattened anteriorly, sound dull on percussion, fluctuation not 
perceptible. 

Section over sternum—parietes dissected back. Sterno-costal cartilages 
on the left side some flattened, semi-ossified, and very hard to cut, while 
those on the right were normal and cut with ease. On raising the ster- 
num, adhesions of the mediastinum strong. Left side of the chest full of 
serous fluid of a bloody tinge, in which floated numerous ragged flocculi 
of yellowish color, having the appearance of dissolved lung or mem- 
brane (false membrane ?). The fluid having been discharged, the 
cavity of the left side of the chest appeared entirely empty, and destitute 
of any lung in situ. All the lining membrane on this side was rough, 
thickened and nearly as black as ink, the shade or green very slight ; odor 
not offensive. Was this a specimen of melanosis ? See Laennec, 413; 
Bigelow’s Hall, p. 175 and 176. _Pericardium thickened on its left side, 
its upper part being about half an inch in the thickest part, and of a scir- 
rhous hardness. It contained about four ounces of water of a red tinge. 
Its internal coat was slightly inflamed, and a blush of inflammation was 
observed on the commencement of the arch of the aorta, apparently re- 
cent, and which did not extend oa to the heart. Heart normal, excepting 
some atrophy, particularly of the right ventricle ; internally, valves, &c., 
free from any change. hf, 

Right lung large, filling the chest on its side, or nearly so, free from 
tubercles, and, as well as the pleura, free from inflammation and appa- 
reatly normal. Quite a contrast between the membranes on this side and 
those of the left ; these of the natural color, those black and rough. 

On passing the hand down to the root of the lung of the left side, a 
hardened substance was felt, as if it were a tumor. Removed the heart 
and lungs from the chest for better examination. Said hardened sub- 
stance proved to be the left lung condensed to the size of the palm of 
the hand, thin at its edges, and about an inch in the thickest: part, united 
firmly with the posterior mediastinum, and slightly at its upper edge with 
the pleura costalis on the interior of the first and second ribs. Substance, 
dark and of a greyish aspect, of a hard inelastic structure, void of air 
cells or tubes, of a tubercular or granular feel, and atrophied to a mere 
cake, very much as described by Gross in his Pathology, Vol. II. p. 69. 
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Looked in upon the liver and stomach ; there being no appearance of 
disease, abdominal exploration was not proceeded with. 

I would, en passant, observe that there were considerable remains of the 
thymus gland, which is said sometimes to remain late in life. This is the 
first time that it happened to fall under my notice in the adult. 


SURGICAL OPERATIONS WITHOUT PAIN. 


Mr. Jovrnatist,—The communication from “O.” in your No. for 
April 23d, reminds me of the following statement by Dr. Paine, contain- 
ed in the March No. of the New York Medical Journal, and which 
should be recorded in connection with Dr. Doane’s certificate of the 
‘high character of Dr. Bodinier” published in the Boston Journal, No. 
26, Vol. XXXI. This, with Dr. D.’s and “O.”’s communications, 
may serve as the foundation of a “ballad” worth “ buying.” 

Say to “0.” that Lam much obliged to him for his respectful notice 
of myself, and for naming me among the “ five or six honest wives that 
were present.” Respectfully yours, 

April, 1845. “Joun Noxes, of Texas.” 


“ Mr. Epirror.— Dear Sir,—In a letter of the 11th inst., addressed to 
myself, you desire me to state what I witnessed of the firmness of a 
young gentleman, upon whom the operation of exsection of the inferior 
maxillary bone was performed by Professor Mott, ‘and the reflections to 
which it gave rise, as bearing on the subject of alleged surgical opera- 
tions without pain in the mesmeric state.’ 

“'The case to which you refer is briefly reported in the January No. 
of the New York Journal of Medicine, by some person, who, like my- 
self, was present at the operation. The subject is there stated to have 
been ‘a fine intelligent young man, whose heroic deportment greatly fa- 
cilitated the operation.’ 

“Perhaps it is enough that I should have quoted the expressive lan- 
guage of one, who appears to have looked on with the same admiration 
as myself; though these examples of ‘heroic deportment’ are common 
enough in the walks of surgery, especially among females ; and that, too, 
without mesmeric imposture. ‘I'he same eminent surgeon, who operated 
in the case which is the subject of these remarks, will tell you that he 
has extirpated many breasts, rendered highly sensitive by carcinomatous 
disease, without observing any evidence of pain. But there was some- 
thing in the case of Mr. Baker, which certainly better deserved the en- 
comium of ‘heroic,’ than anything I had ever before seen or heard of, 
or even imagined as within the compass of human fortitude. 

“This case, therefore, is interesting at this moment, as evincing a per- 
fect capability of enduring the most intense, and sudden, and prolonged 
pain, without emotion, and as forming a test by which ‘ the subject of 
alleged surgical operations without pain in the mesmeric state,’ will re- 
ceive the explanation which you seek. 

“The case is also physiologically interesting, and interprets the com- 
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re of those organic movements, under similar conditions, which has 
set forth in behalf of animal magnetism. 

“'To appreciate properly the ‘heroic deportment’ of young Baker, 
you must imagine yourself to have been a spectator; follow the able 
surgeon in all the capital steps, and in all the minor details of the ope- 
ration, and watch attentively the ‘ deportment’ of the subject. He was 
laid at a convenient elevation upon a table, his feet crossed upon each 
other, and his hands lapped. I mention this position, because he did not 
move his feet nor displace his hands during the operation. 

“‘ Now observe the operator ; first, making a long and deep incision 
amongst the muscles of the neck, and then tearing his way down to the 
carotid artery, and throwing and tying the ligature. It was, in itself, one 
of the most capital operations in surgery ; but, owing to the dexterity 
with which it was performed, and with an operation still before us far 
more difficult, and tedious, and dangerous, this grand step towards the 
exsection of the jaw lost much of its usual interest to the spectator. 
But it was not the less painful to the sufferer; who, however, sustained 
it without betraying the slightest evidence of pain. 

“ Next came the circular incision, reaching all the way from the joint 
of the maxillary bone, down along its lower edge, up to the middle of 
the chin. ‘This was done by one rapid, immense sweep of the knife; 
but there remained the same imperturbable composure of the patient. 
Not a sigh, not a groan escaped, no muscle moved—the very eye did not 
wink. And then followed, as you may well suppose, a prolonged, tedious, 
painful dissection, in which it became necessary to exasperate the suffer- 
ing by securing many bleeding vessels ; till, finally, the operator was 
‘Teady for his‘saw. But nothing had yet happened to elicit a single mani- 
festation that the patient was not in a profound slumber, excepting that 
his eyes were open, and that he occasionally swallowed. 

“ But, before sawing the bone at the middle of the chin, it was neces- 
sary to remove one of the incisor teeth, and this was so firmly rooted that 
a straight forceps slipped in the hand of a capable assistant. Another 
pull, however, aes with it the tooth ; but in neither attempt was there 
any more indication of suffering than in drawing a nail from a board. 

“ Then came the process of sawing, and this was calculated greatly 
to annoy the patient from a slight accident which happened to the saw, 
and which prolonged this part of the operation. Still, however, the same 
‘heroic deportment ’ distinguished the patient forbearance of the sufferer, 
the same unexampled complacency continued to mark every lineament 
of his face, his very eye displaying nothing but gentleness, softness and 
calm resignation. 

“The bone being separated at the chin, the dissection was resumed 
amongst the important parts, and though conducted with all possible skill 
and rapidity, it was necessarily tedious, as well as hopelessly painful, and 
therefore, still calculated to try the firmness of the stoutest heart. A great 
extent of all kinds of tissues were divided, and, of course, no small pro- 
portion of nerves. Bleeding vessels continued to be secured, the difficult 
division of the articulating ligaments performed with as much facility as 
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its difficulties would admit ; and after the removal of the jaw, remaining 

rtions of diseased muscle, &c., were cut away, and which tended not a 

ittle to embarrass that ‘heroic deportment’ which had marked every 

stage of this great and triumphant operation. From its beginning to its 
ending, which occupied an hour and a half after the first incision till the 
final extirpation of all the diseas2d mass, the sufferer did not manifest the 
slightest evidence of pain, or of impatience, or of fatigue, either by lan- 
guage, gesture, expression of countenance, winking, groaning, sighing, or 
any other imaginable method by which the mesmerite might be disposed 
to evade the overwhelming rebuke which the recital of this case cannot 
fail to inflict on his love of the marvellous, or his love of mischief, or his 
yet more culpable designs on human credulity. 

“ | have said that there was something physiologically interesting in the 

foregoing case beyond its simple merit of an ‘ heroic deportment,’ and that 
Ht goes to the very depths of mesmeric assurance and duplicity. It was 
this :— 
“On feeling the pulse of the patient twice during the operation (the 
last time after the lapse of an hour), | found it calm, undisturbed, and 
with about the same frequency it had before the operation was begun. This 
proves to us what I have before expressed, that it is not pain, but the 
consequent mental emotions which affect the organs of circulation, 
- whether the heart or bloodvessels. 

“ Thus ended an operation, unequalled in the annals of surgery ; alike 
triumphant to the surgeon, to American Genius, to the admirable subject, 
to the cause of truth, of morality, and of sound religion. 

“If you desire it, you may publish the foregoing statement, to which I 
should add some comments had I not already contributed my part, in a 
medical work, towards the suppression of one of the greatest nuisances 
that has yet infected the moral and reflecting part of the community. | 
have, however, some developments in reserve, which will probably see 
the light when the parties interested may be beyond the reach of greater 
reproof or mortification. 

“ [ remain, very truly, your friend and ob’t serv’t, 
“ New York, Feb. 14, 1845. Martyn Paine.” 


PARALYSIS OF THE INTESTINES—OBSTINATE CONSTIPATION OF 
THE BOWELS. 


Dr. Water related to the Medical Society of London, the case of 
a gentleman exceedingly corpulent, and 46 years of age, the subject, for 
a long period, of very large irreducible hernia—possibly, indeed, con- 
genital. He had been the subject of constipation on several occasions, 
attended with great pain in the Soto, which symptoms, however, usually 
gave way under the employment of rest and mild aperients. He was in 
the habit of taking “ anti-bdions ills’ and on the morning of the 27th 
of November last, he took two of these, was freely purged on the 28th, 
and on the 29th pursued his usual avocation as a shop-keeper; but in 
the afternoon of that day was seized with a violent, apparently spasmodic, 
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pain in the stomach and abdomen. There were intermissions of pain, 
but great inconvenience from tympanitic distention of the stomach He 
was free from fever. Calomel and opium, followed by a saline purgative, 
were administered, but without relief. An enema, and subsequently cas- 
tor oil, were given, with the effect of bringing away a few scybale, but 
otherwise without benefit. He was afflicted with frequent vomiting, the 
matters ejected being the fluids swallowed, and thick ropy mucus. The. 
hernia was examined, and was without pain, and less, instead of larger, 
as in previous attacks. Various purgatives were given without benefit, 
but a terebinthinate injection was returned with much force, and accom- 
panied with flatus, but no feculent discharge followed. On the next day, 
the 30th, he was in the same condition ; there was, however, some un- 
easiness of the abdomen, not amounting to pain. He was bled to eight 
ounces, as a matter of precaution, and afterwards placed in a warm 
bath. He remained the same on the Ist of December, and Mr. Solly 
was requested to see him. This gentleman agreed in opinion with Dr. 
Waller, and considered that, although the general symptoms were thosé 
of strangulation, yet the local condition of the hernia did not warrant an 
operation. A few leeches were applied over the hernia, and calomel 
and opium given internally, and also an injection of turpentine, with the 
addition of tincture of assafcetida. No relief followed, and the next day 
twenty leeches were applied to the abdomen. The matter vomited in 
the fore part of this day on one occasion appeared stercoraceous. In the + 
evening vomiting ceased, and a drastic purgative of scammony, calomel 
and gamboge, was administered. No relief followed, and the feeling of 
distention became most distressing; the operation of opening the hernial 
sac was determined upon, and Mr. Solly performed the operation. 

On opening the sac, a large piece of omentum, loaded with fat, pro- 
truded itself; behind this there was a large portion of colon, of hea ot 
appearance, slightly darker than another portion subsequently discovered, 
which was situated behind it, but neither presenting any appearance of 
strangulation. ‘The omentum was adherent in many parts, and greatly 
thickened, so that it was found necessary to remove a portion, whic 
weighed twelve ounces and a half. After much difficulty the gut was 
returned, Mr. Solly having previously divided a few fibres of the abdo- 
minal ring. No portion of the exposed intestine appeared to have heen 
injured, and, in fact, no stricture was discovered ; the wound was then 
dressed in the usual manner. For a short time afterwards the patient ap- 
peared a little easier, but, on watching him through the day, it was evi- 
dent he was no better. As there weré no symptoms of inflammation, 
however, it was still thought there was a chance of his recovering. 
Whilst consulting on the propriety of administering a drastic purgative, 
they were summoned to his bed-side, and ascertained that a very slight 
evacuation had taken place. This, however, produced no relief; he 
gradually got worse, and symptoms of rapid sinking manifested them- 
selves ; vomiting of a large quantity of dark-colored fluid became inces- 
sant ; distention increased, and at half past 7, A. M., 4th December, he 
died, a small fluid motion having passed an hour and a half previously, 
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On examination of the body after death, no traces of disease mani- 
fested themselves. ‘The hernial sac was perfectly empty, and there was 
no appearance of peritoneal inflammation. The whole of the small 
intestines, cecum, and the greater portion of the transverse arch of the 
colon, were enormously distended with flatus, a portion of the latter 
(transverse arch) was not so distended, and this was the part first discov- 
ered on opening the sac. It was scarcely smaller than natural, but was 
less than the distended portion above, but neither on its peritoneal nor 
mucous surface did it present the slightest appearance of having been 
strictured ; it was adherent to the peritoneum, close to the mouth of the 
sac. Perhaps the diminution of its calibre was occasioned by the hard- 
ened omentum lying upon it in the sac. The other portion of the colon 
which had been in the sac was the sigmoid flexure, and this is rather 
larger than the last-named portion. ‘There was a very large accumula- 
tion of feculent matter both in the large and small intestines, but it was 
perfectly liquid, and there were no scybale.—London Lancet. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAI. JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, MAY 7, 1845. 


Orthophony.—This word, orthophony, has its origin in the Greek lan- 

age, and has been used by two eminent public instructers of elocution, 
in Boston, on the title page of a new work ; it simply means vocal culture. 
Perhaps there are not two more eminently distinguished teachers of elocu- 
tion now living, than James E. Murdock and William Russell. Their 
reputation is based on a solid foundation, and, therefore, their labors claim 
the attention of thinking men. 

Possibly the question may arise, what has a medical journal to do with 
elocutionary exercises or the philosophy of the voice? Whatever holds 
out a prospect of advancing, in any manner, the physical well being of the 
race, Claims our regard, since it is a leading object of the profession to 
improve by the labors and discoveries of others, and to perfect, as far as 
possible, all the organs of the body, as well as to heal the sick. If the au- 
thors of this work have brought to light new principles in regard to elocu- 
tion, or made clearer to the understanding those heretofore taught, it is a 
privilege to receive the benefits accruing from their labors in this difficult 
department of a polished education. 

How little the generality of people know of the structure of any of 
their own organs. The existence of a tongue is palpable, but how it is 
moved never occupies a thought. Is there one in a thousand that has 
any conception of the mechanism by which voice is produced? Neither 
do they often care about the matter, even when explained to them in de- 
tail. A complete anatomical description of the region of the throat is 
not, therefore, of much importance in connection with elocutionary exer- 
cises ; and hence no tedious pages about tissues or muscular fibres are in- 
troduced into this work, the authors being solicitous to teach the true 
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method of using the vocal apparatus, so as to develope ail its power, with 
the greatest advantage and without detriment to the individual. ‘To ac- 
complish an end so desirable, the treatise before us opens with a brief 
consideration of the parts belonging strictly to the production of voice, 
followed by a critical analysis of the tonic and sub-tonic elements. Next, 
the vocal, diphthongal and consonantal elements are brought under severe 
examination. After these subjects are systematically disposed of, the la- 
bials, dentals and palatic sounds are carefully dissected. In all this pre- 
paratory measure, medical gentlemen will find much to admire and no- 
thing to condemn, unless it is the brevity of the separate articles in the 
first chapter. 

Practitioners look so much to the derangements of the system, that they 
are apt to neglect it in health, not appearing to realize that it is a merito- 
rious achievement to assist nature in accomplishing what she designed, 
but which was imperfectly executed by the perverseness of fashion or in- 
dividual neglect. ‘This cruel despoiler, fashion, prevents the expansion of 
the chest, abridges the play of the heart, interferes with the inflation of 
the lungs, and ruins the voice. Diseases have their origin in this unre- 
laxing gripe of fashion, and death has active agents, therefore, in carrying 
on his depopulating efforts. It is one of the prime objects of a conscien- 
tious instructer of clocution to make his pupils thoroughly conversant 
with their general thoracic organization, that they may fully appreciate 
the advantage of exercises that give to it strength and power of endurance. 

All that part of the volume devoted to the quality of the voice, with 
the illustrative examples embraced in the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
chapters, will be read with the highest interest by persons of understanding. 
Considering the fact that this is a nation of talkers, there is a great multi- 
tude of poor speakers. The design of the exercises, presented in this 
manual, is to furnish the grand work of a practical elocution—founded on 
Dr. Rush’s celebrated treatise on the Philosophy of the Human Voice. 

If physicians, as many of them may themselves conclude, have little or no 
interest in this matter, their children, at least, should have all the benefits 
arising from a perfect understanding of it ; and their influence would indeed 
be a powerful one in overcoming those prejudices which sometimes hedge 
up the way to the understanding. 


Journal of Dental Science.—This meritorious publication, now issued 
in quarterly numbers, has reached its fifth volume. From the circum- 
stance of residing in a city which has probably some of the most ingeni- 
ous as well as scientific dental operators in the world—and because, too, 
we witness so much imposition by unprincipled pretenders—it has become 
a matter of conscience with us to advocate a proper qualification for the 
practice of dentistry, and to keep the public apprised of the importance 
of employing only those who have been properly educated to the profession. 

The Journal of Dental Science abounds in articles of sterling value, 
and it should have the patronage ‘of all who desire to keep up with the 
progress of improvement in this now indispensable art. A mere acquaint- 
ance with the elementary manipulations of dentistry, is not enough ; the 
science that appertains to it, must be understood thoroughly. It is the 
province of the Journal to collect and distribute whatever can be of ser- 
vice to the interest to which its pages are devoted ; and hence to be with- 
out it by the dentist, is to labor to great disadvantage. 
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The Quackery of the Age—A pamphlet of 44 pages, written by Au- 
gustus Mason, M.D., of Dedham, Mass., with this title, appeared last 
week. It has met with a severe fate in the Boston Post, by being almost 
burnt at the stake of criticism. However, there are always two sides to a 
question. Before this effort to open the eyes of the unreflecting part of 
society to the outrageous impositions of all sorts of impostors, is out of 
print, the author may arrive at the sage conclusion that a prophet is not 
without honor at home. . 


State Prison Practice—The Physician of the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary, in Pennsylvania, is required to reside at the institution. His late 
report is an instructive document, which we shall both comment upon and 
copy, in some parts, hereafter. Dr. Robert R. Given, the Prison Phy- 
sician, is doing the public good service by his practical observations 
on the health of prisoners. 


Foster’s Spiral Truss.—A_ gentleman has favored us with his views of 
an old instrument, which has been revived by Mr. Foster, a truss manu- 
facturer of this city. Having worn one of them some considerable time, 
he assures us the principle upon which it is constructed meets a great 
difficulty which ruptured people have to contend with, even when assisted 
by other ingenious contrivances of the day. Not having any experience in 
the use of Mr. Foster’s truss, but relying upon the evidence that has been 
produced by a patient, we recommend physicians to look into its merits. 
There is no danger of having too many conveniences for propping up poor 
humanity, when aid is needed. 


Medical Tourists.—A very large number of medical gentlemen from 
the United States are now visiting Europe. Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia will be largely represented on the old Continent before au- 
tumn arrives. Dr. Elisha Bartlett, of the Baltimore Medical School, late 
of Lowell, a well-known author and teacher of medicine, will sail next 
month, with his lady, to be absent nearly two years. 


Influence of the Sex of the Child on Parturition.—Dr. Simpson has 
published a work in Edinburgh, on the sex of the child as a cause of dif- 
ficulty and danger in human parturition. ‘Che following propositions are 

overt by him, being mainly deduced from Dr. Collins’s “ ‘Treatise on 
idwifery.” 

“Ist. That the dangers and difficulties of parturition are greater to the 
mother in male than in female births. 

“2d. That the dangers and accidents from parturition and its results 
are greater to the child in male than in female births. 

“3d. ‘That for the very marked difference between the difficulties and 
perils both to the child and the mother in male from that which exists in 
female births, there is no other traceable cause in the mechanism of par- 
turition, except the larger size of the head of the male child.” 

Dr. S. states that “in the returns of Drs. Clarke and Collins, we have 
reports in the Dublin Hospital of the sex of the child in 368 cases in 
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which the mother died from labor or its consequences. In 23) instances 
the child was male, in 137 cases it was of the female sex.” 

He also concludes that ‘there die annually in Great Britain upwards 
of 5000 children within the first year after birth, whose death is referable 
to the influence of the sex and greater size of the male head during 
labor.” 


Harvard University—Massachusetts Medical College.—The Degree of 
Doctor in Medicine was conferred on the following candidates at the close 
of the Semi-annual Examinations in March, 1845 .— 

Elijah Baldwin, Jr., A.M., Passive Exercise in Protracted Disease ; John 
Sabin Carter, A.B., Dyspepsia; Lewis Wade Clifford, A.M., Erysipelas ; 
George Cutler, A.M., Aneurism; Francis Willis Fisher, Normal Sounds 
of Respiration ; Russell Lorenzo Hawes, Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Liver ; Peleg Franklin Hopkins, Abortion ; Floyer Galen Kittredge, Gene- 
ral Principles of Medicine; Jonathan Gilman Morse, Cancer; John 
Phelps Perkins, Scarlatina; James Monroe Phipps, A.B., Bronchitis ; 
John Bliss Porter, Quinine in Malarial Disease; Stephen Remington, 
A.M., Liver and its Diseases ; Remi Ferdinand Rinfret, Jaundice; Rufus 
Shackford, Enteritis; Calvin Stevens, Cynanche Trachealis ; Mortimer 
Brockway Tappan, Mortification; William Prescott Townsend, Fetal 
Circulation ; Rufus Woodward, A.B., Feigned Insanity. 

Waiter Cnannine, Dean. 


New Haven County Medical Society, Conn.—The annual meeting was 
held in New Haven, April 10, 1845. The following officers were elected 
for the year ensuing :—Willaughby L. Lay, M.D., of Brandford, Chair- 
man; P. A. Jewett, MD., New Haven, Clerk. 

Fellows.—J. Knight, M.D., Charles Hooker, M.D., Elisha Hutchin- 
son, M.D., L. N. Beardsley, M.D., and D. L. Daggett, M.D. 

Dr. L. N. Beardsley read a dissertation on the ‘“ Dysentery that pre- 
vailed in Milford in the summer and autumn of 1844.” 

Dr. Eli Ives read a “ Historical Sketch” of the New Haven County 
Medical Society. 

The dissertators for the next meeting are Drs. Daniel Holt, of New 
Haven, and Ambrose Beardsley, of Birmingham. 


New Medical Appointments at Columbian College.-——A vacancy having 
been created by the death of Professor Sewall, Professor Lindsly has 
been transferred to the Chair of Pathology and Practice of Medicine ; 
Professor Johnston transferred to the chair of Obstetrics, and Dr. J. F. 
May, late Professor of Surgery, &c., appointed to fill the vacancy created 
in the chair of Surgery. 


Somerby’s Concentrated Blowpipe and Furnace-—We owe an apology 
to our friend, Dr. Somerby, for not having sooner noticed his ingenious 
and valuable invention, which, although designed chiefly for the dentist, is 
susceptible of being applied to so many purposes that it ought to be made 
known to al! persons who have occasion to use a furnace or a blowpipe, 
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To the mineralogist and chemist, with slight modifications, this furnace is 
a machine of the greatest convenience, and to the dentist it strikes us as 
being invaluable. More soldering can be performed by it in an hour than 
can be done by the most skiliu! artist in six hours with the blast produced 
by his mouth. ‘This is the experience of those who have tried it, and it is 
further stated, on the same authority, that the largest piece of work pat up 
by the dentist can be soldered in one minnte, and in a manner superior to 
any other, the work, when finished, presenting the appearance of having 
been cast in a mould. ‘The furnace is so constructed that its outer sur- 
face is not affected by the heat, the varnish er oggy | uninjured by the 
most intense heat kept up within for hours together. On this account the 
instrument preserves its neat and beautiful appearance. There can be no 
doubt that it will be employed by every dentist in extensive practice, and 
that it will ultimately find its way into all the laboratories in the country. 
It is impossible to say how many uses it will serve, in how many processes 
and experiments it may be made to take part, and how much time and 
labor it is competent to save. We see that it is warmly commended in 
the American Journal of Dental Surgery, the highest authority on such 
subjects.— Western Medical Journal. 


Commencement in the Medical Institute —The catalogue of graduates 
in the Medical Institute of Louisville, was appended to our March No., 
from which it was seen that the degree of M.D., in ordinary, was conferred 
upon seventy-one gentlemen, the honorary degree upon three, and the de- 
gree ad cundem upon three. This indicates a highly prosperous condition 
in the school, and yet the number of graduates is hardly as great as 
might have been expected from a class of two hundred and eighty-six. It 
will be found that the number of candidates is always smaller, in propor- 
tion, in a growing than in a declining school, for the reason that in the 
former a larger proportion of the class consists of first-course students. 
Of the gentlemen upon whom the honorary degree was conferred, we 
have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with two—Dr. Debow, 
of Hartsville, Tenn., and Dr. Dawson, of Jamestown, Ohio. ‘The 
former has distinguished himself by his operations in surgery, and is well 
known among his neighbors for his high literary and scientific attainments. 
The latter has made himself extensively and favorably known by his con- 
tributions to the various medical journals of the country.—Jbid. 


Feigned Diseases in Egypt.— The dread of conscription is painfully 
illustrated by the number of maimed you meet everywhere. At least two 
thirds of the male population of Egypt have deprived themselves of the 
right eye, or of the foretinger of the right hand. There are even profes- 
sional persons, who go about to poison the eye, which they do with ver- 
digris, or sew it up altogether. Our equipment consisted of twelve men ; 
of these only ten were liable to conscription, and seven of them were 
either one-eyed or fore-fingerless.”— Warburton’s Crescent and the Cross. 


Medical Miscellany.—A French paper states that a dog, having the hy- 
drophobia, was cured by a large dose of arsenic, given to kill him.—A 
young man in Philadelphia committed suicide by opening an artery of the 
leg.—A Mr. Milton, an English writer, insists that honey is a remedy, or 
rather an antidote, to pulmonary consumption.—Dr. Southworth, of Roch- 
ester, Mass., and a Mr Sparrow, a medical student, were arrested last 
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week, and held to bail, for an alleged disinterment of the body of a pauper. 
Dr. Jones, of Rochester, say the papers, was also arrested for his partici- 
pation in the business. It is said that he had permission from the select- 
men of Rochester to take the body for anatomical purposes.—A mulatto 
woman, at St. Jago, recently had three children at one birth,—one being 
white, another a mulatto, and the third black !—Dr. E. L. Dunbar has gone 
out fleet surgeon, on board the Macedonian, and Dr. J. Huntington and 
Dr. Charles Eversfield, assistant surgeons.—Dr. J. F. Sickels, U. S. N., 
has leave of absence three months.—Dr. Ashbel Smith, the Texan Sec- 
retary of State, is on his way to Europe, via Boston.—Dr. Northal, edi- 
tor of the Brooklyn Daily Advertiser, has left the paper to practice den- 
tistry, the most profitable business pursued in this country—Smallpox is 
again creeping into the country. Cases exist at various places.—Two 
medical students, one residing near Palmyra, the other near Brockport, 
N. Y., were lately discovered attempting to rob the grave of a young lad 
in Clarkson, Monroe County.—The French Journals announce the dea 
of a young medical student, aged 21, at Lyons, in France, from the effects 
of a slight scratch, which he had given his finger in opening a dead body. 
The finger was amputated as soon as it was perceived that a swelling had 
come on, but the inflammation gained the arm, and at last terminated fatally. 


Marniep,—At Moultonborough, N. H., Dr. S. D. Buzzell, of Alton, N. H., to 
Miss M. A. Moulton, of M.—In New York, Dr. Wm. Wilson to Miss E. G. Buck- 
ner.—Edgar W. Voris, M.D., of New Rochelle, to Miss L. A. Thom.—Geo. E. 
Shipman, M.D., of Henry Co., Ilinois,to Miss F. Boardman.—In Philadelphia, Dr. 
Richard T. Maxwell, v. S. N., to Miss M. W. Waln.—Henry N. Guernsby, 
M.1)., of Rochester, Vt., to Miss S. Colburn, of Boston.—At Albany, N. Y., Dr. 
Denman Clark to Miss A. J. Herman. 


Dien.—Near Charleston, S. C., on Cooper River, Dr. Wm. Reed, a member 
of Washington’s staff, 91.—In London, Prof. Daniel, of King’s College, a distin- 
guished chemist, of apoplexy, 55. He wasauthor of Chemical Philosophy, the in- 
ventor of an improved hygrometer, and Secretary of the Royal Society. 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending May, 3,45—Males, 23 ; Females, 22. Stillborn, 4. 

Of consumption, 9 —accidental, 4—marasmus, 1—old age, 4—inflammation of the bowels, 1—canker, 
i—scarlet fever, 5—delirium tremens, l—liver complaint,,J—typhus fever, 2—fever and ague, ]—infan- 
tile, l—lung fever, 3—convulsions, 2—child-bed, i—dropsy on the brain, 1—dropsy, 2—suicide, 1— 
croup, l—apoplexy, ]—unknown, |. 

Under 5 years, 18—between 5 and 20 years, 3—between 20 and 60 years, 18—over 60 years, 6. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 
Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester, Mass. Lat. 42° 15 49". Elevation 483 fe. 


April. Therm. Barometer. Wind. April. Therm. Barometer. Wind. 
1 | from 54 to 60 | from 29.05 to 29.29 | 8 W {| 16 | from 38 to 52 | from 29.42 to 29.49 | BE 
2 36 2 | 36 2944 29.59) NE 
80638 2946/8 W ls 3606 O48 29.64 29.72| NE 
29 22.93 | NW 19 380s 48 29.44 29.56| NE 
5 31 43 29.20 2.28 |NW 20 360 43 29.40 29.41 ' NE 
6 27 4646 29.35 241/38 E 21 29.40 29.40) NE 
7 35 «46 29.32 29.37 8 WwW 22 46 29.40 2945| NW 
26 «636 29.06 29.16 'NW 23 360 73 29.49 2950; NW 
9 26 29.21 29.39 |W 24 47 29.35 29.44) BW 

10 36 23.95 29.28 |8W 25 53 «58 29.43 29.46) E 

35 40 29.00 29.25|NW 26 40 59 29.38 29.43 | NE 
12 28 40 29.352 29.46 NW 27 38 29.32 29.48 | SBE 
13 32 «(54 28.96 W 28 7 29.31 29.45) NW 
14 38 52 29.10 29.2% |NW || 29 44 ‘51 29.44 29.69 | NW 
15 86459 29.32 29.3% ;NW || 30 36 62 29.70 29.75 | SE 


The month has been cold and cheerless. High winds have prevailed throughout. The season is 
backward—at least a week later than the Jast year, and the earth is dry; few “ April showers.”— 
Range ot Thermometer, from 26 to 76—Barometer, from 28.93 to 29.75. Rain, 1.61 inch. April Ist, 
Frogs peep; 1ith, Shepardia in blossom; 12th, Crocus in blossom; 2ist, Leather Wood, Red Maple 
and Elm in blossom ; 25th, Violets in blossom ; 27th, Missouri Currants in blossom ; 28th, C 
blossom ; 29th, Feverbush in blossom ; 30th. white frost. 
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Peritonitis, the Result of Contusion. By Tuomas Bennett, Esq.— 
A boy, aged 10 years, was returning with his father from the sea-shore 
with a load of beach weighing between two and three tons. He had been 
riding some time on the wagon, and when he attempted to get down, he 
fell from the shafts immediately before the wheel, which was in the act of 
passing over his body, when his father, who was walking by the side of 
the horses, perceived by the strain made by them, that they were pulling 
against some obstacle : he turned round, and saw his child actually under 
the fore-wheel. The poor fellow, in his fright, for the moment hesitated 
whether he should back the wheel or move on; he decided, however, on 
the latter, and so the wheel passed over the body of the boy, crossing the 
middle of his abdomen. On snatching him up, he found, as he says, 
“the boy alive, but not able to stand,” and that a large quantity of feces 
had been squeezed from the bowels “‘ per rectum.” 

As this accident occurred away from any dwelling, the boy was put on 
the wagon and driven home, which he did not reach for two hours. When 
I saw him, I found him in a state of partial collapse, and upon hearing what 
had occurred, expected, of course, to find some grave injury—such as 
fractured pelvis, or serious mischief done to the vertebral column ; but no 
trace of injury could I find any where—not even any mark on the abdo- 
men, although it was excessively tender to the touch over its whole surface. 
The boy was put to bed, and proper means were employed to promote re- 
action and subdue its violence. He passed a restless night, and next 
morning I found that severe peritoneal inflammation had supervened ; but 
by the application of the usual treatment, of leeches, &c., this was readily 
overcome. The bowels were unacted upon for three days after the acci- 
dent. They yielded, however, to a repeated dose of castor oil; and from 
that time to this the little patient has rapidly convalesced—so that now, 
about ten days since its occurrence, he is as well as ever.—London Lan. 


New Medical Books in London.—Physiology of Inflammation and the 
Healing Process. By Benjamin Travers, F.R.S.—Observations on the 
Growth and Irregularities of Children’s Teeth. By W. H. Mortimer, late 
Surgeon-dentist to the British Embassy at Paris.—London Medical Direc- 
tory, containing the Name, Address, Qualification, Official Appointments, 
Honorary Distinctions, Literary Productions, &c., of every Physician, 
Surgeon, and General Practitioner resident in London.—Human Magne- 
tism; its Claims to Dispassionate Inquiry. Being an attempt to show the 
Utility of its Application for the Relief of Human Suffering. By W. Newn- 
ham, Esq.,M.R.S.L., &c.—Essay upon Cretinism and Goitre. By Ed- 
ward Wells, M.D., Late Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Radcliffe’s 
Travelling Fellow.—The Diagnosis, Prevention, and Treatment of Dis- 
eases of the Heart, and of Aneurism. By J. J. Furnivall, M.D., late Phy- 
sician to the General Infirmary at Hertford, &c.—A Treatise on Food and 
Diet ; with Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered 
States of the Digestive Organs. By Jon. Pereira, M.D., F.R.S. & L.S., 
&c. &.—A Case of Cesarian Operation, accompanied with Pathological 
Remarks on Puerperal Metritis, or Acute Inflammation of the Uterus. 
By James Milman Colcy, M.D., Bridgnorth—Mesmerism True—Mesmer- 
ism false: a Critical Examination of the Facts, Claims, and Pretensions 
of Animal Magnetism. Edited by John Forbes, M.D., F.R.S, 
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